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I consider it one of the most enjoyable courses I 
have had in the University. — The study of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey has given me real, unbroken pleasure: 
there has not been a day when I have not looked for- 
ward eagerly to the lesson. As well as I like my English 
and my history, I cannot say the same for them. 
Both the Iliad and the Odyssey have been rather hard 
for me, because I was unfamiliar with the geography, 
the supposed history, the theology connected with the 
stories, and almost every day I needed to consult 
maps and books of reference and to reread much of the 
story. . . It took me much time to get the proper 
viewpoint, but still the work was always enjoyable to 
me. — I enjoyed the course on account of (l) the help 
that I have received from the books as pieces of litera- 
ture; (2) the companionship in thought that I have 
gotten from the books; (3) the spiritual good that they 
have given me. As works of literature, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey have taught me how to judge literature. 
I use them as models as to content, as to construction 
and as to style. Under the head of style especially 
could I learn many things, among which would be the 
value of concrete embodiment, of clear, simple language, 
of rapidity, of gentle, easy movement, of irrelevant 
detail, of condensation in times of action, of similes 
and epithets. I have a fresh fund of things to think 
about; I have plenty of fresh scenes to conjure up as 
I chum and sweep and feed the chickens and sit on 
the big wide gallery in the evenings, with no one but 
an old negro woman to keep me r^ company; I shall 
not be lonely; these books will bring me guests galore. 
And there are many spiritual lessons that we could 
learn of them, lessons of prayer, obedience, sacrifice, 
absolute trust. — Of all my five years' work in the 
University, it is one of the two courses that I remember 
with most profit and pleasure. It is one of the few 
coiirses whose text-books I have kept and care to 
reread. I always get enthusiastic when I talk about 
that course. The course has meant to me a study 
as interesting, absorbing and consequently lacking 
in irksomeness as any I had while in the University. — ^I 
remember no course during my five years in the Uni- 
versity that gave me keener pleasure than our Greek 
Translation Course. — The course, when I took it, was 
truly a delight to me and has been of lasting pleasure 
and benefit. It has stayed with me as few of my 
other University courses have. — I specialized more 
in economics and government and allied subjects than 
in literature while I was in the University. However, 
I never had a course that I enjoyed more than the 
Greek Translation Course. I have found the knowledge 
of Greek literature I obtained then very helpful to me 
in all of my subsequent readings and even in more 
practical things. 

Many more similar statements could be given. 

In a closing paragraph I give most of two shorter 
letters and several selected parts from a third, because 
they seem to have considerable merit and are written 
in a better style than some of the others. All three 
writers have studied more or less in the original. 

To those of us who have been fortunate enough to 
study them in the original, the beauty, the grace, the 
exquisite charm of the Greek writers have meant a 
great deal, but to those who are not familiar with the 
Greek tongue much that is best, if in fact not all, of 
ancient classical literature is inaccessible except through 
English translations. Granting that much of the 
charm, the grace and beauty of the original is lost 
when translated, still, the subject-matter which, after 
all, is what has assured Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and many more of those writers of ancient 



Greece an abiding place in the hearts of all posterity, 
remains to enlighten and entertain us. Therefore I 
most earnestly hope that you will continue your plan 
of giving courses in translation from the Greek master- 
pieces. — I never caught the Greek spirit, was never 
transplanted into the midst of their life, and never 
grasped their viewpoint, never felt the genius of their 
thought, or experienced with them their emotions, in 
fact, I never knew them at all, until I read their litera- 
ture all through from Homer to Aristophanes; until 
I read rapidly, as a continuous whole, this, large body 
of literature (you made us read a plenty). Since we 
read rapidly and fluently in English, the attention 
undiverted by the constant agony of translation, it was 
truly the discovery of a 'new world' to me — a new world 
that burst suddenly in all of its splendor upon my 
sight. Otherwise Greek literature would have re- 
mained a sealed book, the glorious land of the Greeks 
an undiscovered country; for without the translation 
course I could never have gained a 'peak in Darien', 
never have caught even a distant glimpse of those 
classic shores. The knowledge I have gained from 
studying Greek literature has shed a great deal of 
light upon the subsequent history and development of 
various forms of literature, epic, lyric and dramatic, 
especially the development of the drama from the 
worship of Dionysus, and its growth through Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and the rise of comedy in Aristo- 
phanes. — ^Acquaintanceship with Greek literature not 
only greatly enhances and enriches our appreciation of 
English literature, but also opens up to the mind new 
realms of gold. The average person can attain this 
wealth most readily through translations. A study of 
Greek literature by translations is of vital value both 
to the Barbarian and to the Greek. For the former 
it is the only key that unlocks this treasure-house of 
wealth untold. For the Greek it is the best way for 
the extensive study of the literature as an aid to an 
intensive study of the language. It is this latter, the 
studying of the language, that consumes the most of 
our time and energy during the College course; and we 
are so engaged in acquiring facility in translation 
that we fail to grasp as literature the significance of 
. what we read. Vocabulary, forms, sentence-order, 
meter, and the like are what engage the attention of 
the amateur, and constitute the beam that mars his 
vision of the literature, of the Iliad as an epic, of 
Agamemnon as a drama, of Homer's power of narra- 
tive in its sheer beauty, of Aeschylus's "Titan-like chisel. 
Now a course in translations remedies such defects, 
as an ally, not ^ an opponent. I contend that in 
studying the original it is the language that the student 
keeps in mind. I contend for the study of the language, 
and I deprecate the indifference toward the Greek 
language manifested in these latter days by the majority 
of College students. But I contend that there is a vital 
need in the curriculum for a course of Greek literature 
in translation. Such a course in my College was one of 
rare charm for me. I know something of what Keats 
meant in the latter part of his sonnet, On first looking 
into Chapman's Homer. 
University OF Texas. DanIEI, A. PenICK. 
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A Theory of Civilization. By Sholto O. G. Douglas. 

New York: The Macmillan Company (1914). 

246 pp. fi.50. 

Mr. Douglas seems to be delightfully in earnest 
about this theory of civilization. He does not waste 
any time or space in telling who he is, or in dedicating 
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his book to anyone, or in saying whether or not he has 
anV obligations to acknowledge. But these omis- 
sions must be from innate modesty, a characteristic 
of the authpr which one must deduce from pages 237 
and 241, where he says, "According to the theory 
so feebly adumbrated in the preceding pages", and, 
"But even the paltry thoughts of a poor thinker", 
etc. Such frank statements ought to disarm even a 
critic who had theories of his own about civilization. 

The keynote of our author's philosophical adumbra- 
tion is "Psychic Illusion". After reading about the 
psychic illusion of the "Olympian", and the psychic 
illusion of the "Christian civilization", and then 
seeing these words, "To what height man ultimately 
may climb, in the illimitable vistas of endless civiliza- 
tions following endless and ever higher psychic illus- 
ions, we cannot even faintly imagine in our wildest 
dreams", the reviewer must own to a thrill of expectant 
exaltation which he found later he was not justified 
in feeling. 

The author has evidently read, in a casual way, 
rather widely in history and religion, but he might 
better, perhaps, have given no references at all, for, in 
the few places where he does cite references, he could 
have given others which have greater authority. 
His chapter on Ancient Greece would have been en- 
hanced in value if he had known anything about 
Cretan civilization. Indeed, in the fall of that power 
he might even have found the failure of another psychic 
illusion. 

It will be very humiliating for those historians who 
have committed themselves to a belief in the Horatian 
satva paupertas et avitus fundus and dulce el decorum 
est pro patria mori, to find, when they reach the chapter 
on Early Roman Civilization, that the heroic self- 
sacrifice of the Decii is all due to psychic illusion and to 
"the action and reaction of irrational motives on 
Roman conduct". 

A reader will follow the author along through the 
vicissitudes of the heterodoxies of the dark ages into 
the light of the Catholic and Protest^t Christian civili- 
zations. From that vantage point he may then see 
(in Part II) a sort of kaleidoscopic panorama of Egypt, 
Buddhism, Islam, Confucianism, and of Ancient 
Mexico and Peru, and realize how their psychic illus- 
ions fell short of producing real civilization. It is 
especially interesting, however, to find that Mexico, 
with Quetzalcoatl et al., would probably have developed 
culture and a high intelligence "if Columbus had not 
discovered America". 

The book leads up to two conclusions, one of which 
is delightfully English. After saying that Hellenic 
culture was the outcome of faith in the religion of 
Hellas, and explaining the religious origin of Roman 
culture, and of the Catholic culture of the Renais- 
sance, the author says, "Similarly our modem civiliza- 
tion in England <the italics are mine> is the outcome 
of faith in the Protestant form of Christianity. What, 
then, is to be the outcome of the future?", thus dis- 



closing at the same time the beam in his own eye and 
the twinkle in that of the rest of the world. The real 
conclusion of the book, however, is that the psychic 
illusion of Christianity is sometime to become a dis- 
illusion, and that decadence will follow, but that a 
new illusion will come which cannot be conceived as 
a new version of the Christian faith, but which must 
be founded on a new religion of irrationality, "so that 
rational self seeking motives may have the least pos- 
sible influence upon conduct". 

Mr. Douglas's book may. safely be commended to 
mature readers. It is written in a charming and easy 
style, it will conduce here and there to armchair 
thought, and it cannot possibly hurt anyone. 
Johns Hopkins University. RalpH V. D. MAGOFFIN. 



Recent Developments in Textual Criticism. By 
Albert C. Clark. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press 
(1914). Pp. 28. I "shiUing, net. 
Professor Clark, the well-known Ciceronian scholar 
recently appointed Corpus Professor at Oxford, here 
publishes his inaugural lecture. As is proper, he gives 
first a pleasing picture of the personal side of his great 
predecessor, Robinson Ellis; one story he tells must 
be quoted. "To him a scholiast was almost sacred. . . 
Once, when the statement of a scholiast was impugned, 
he said with some emotion, 'Do I understand that Mr. 
X wishes to vilipend the scholiast?' " But Ellis's 
methods of text-criticism, brilliant as were the results, 
differ widely from his successor's; and this little pam- 
phlet is an interesting summary of the principles 
applied bj' text-critics nowadays. In contrast to 
Bentley, who "treated his manuscripts in a masterful 
way much 'as if they had been Fellows of Trinity', 
the methods of modern criticism are more humble 
and in a way more mechanical". Professor Clark 
instances the great progress in palaeography due to 
the liberality of libraries and the introduction of 
photography, and the revolution in its methods made 
by Traube, Lindsay, Loew, and others.- Another 
aid to critics is the development of historical research; 
the study of mediaeval catalogues often enables us 
to trace manuscripts or their later descendants. Pro- 
fessor Clark gives several interesting examples of this. 
He then cites Professor Shipley's study of a Caroline 
manuscript copied from the Fifth Century Puteaneus 
of Livy, which proves that the changes are mainly 
mechanical. Even the ancient papyri in general 
confirm tradition, and indicate that the chief corrup- 
tions in Greek manuscripts arose before the days of 
Alexandrian criticism. A recently discovered papyrus 
of Cicero's Pro Caelio contains a number of passages 
omitted in the best manuscript, and interpolated (as 
had been thought by such keen critics as Madvig) 
in inferior ones. Professor Clark is at his best in the 
subject of prose-rhythm, a science in which he excels. 
The ancients were fond of using certain cadences at 
the end of sentence divisions; as he says, "This system 



